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THE PULPIT IN THE CHURCH 


No period of the history of the fine Arts and their 
development is so interesting; none, in comparatively so 
short a time, so productive, and manifold, in its creations, 
as the beginning of our modern Style of art, the early 
The Antique, treated in the freest 
imbued with a romantic charm till then 
unknown, a most deligthful naiveté and congeniality, 


Italian Renaissance. 


manner, and 


united with perfection of beauty and form, pervading the | 


whole, produced a style, whose fascinations no true 
disciple of Art was able to resist; and whose influence, 
of the highest importance in the advance of civilization 
since those times, will be of lasting duration. 


The magnificent decorative works of Florentine Art, | 


its grand marble sculptures, are what nowadays stand 
before our eyes as the inheritance of that golden age; 
and as the result of the high aspirations of the cham- 
pions of their noble Art, to give a true and tangible 
expression to the style of the 15™ century. 

In the days of Brunelleschi, Andrea Sansovino, Bene- 
detto da Majano, no strict and clearly defined separation 


of Sculpture from Architecture was known; all-powerful 


in their united resources, they produce works of Art of 
the truest harmony and unblemished beauty, and which 
can only be called into life, by the simultaneous and 
equal proficiency of the most skilful and 
masters of their respective arts. 


prominent 
We have preserved to 
us an abundance of the most beautiful specimens, works, 
of unsurpassed worth, tending to promote an earnest 


study, of the greatest importance to modern Architecture, 


from which the most brilliant results may be expected. 

One of the most striking examples of the happiest 
time of the Renaissance, preserved in a wonderfully per- 
fect state, is the pulpit of Sta. Croce in Florence, * a 
work of Benedetto da Majano, a Florentine sculptor and 
architect, (1444—1498) one of the most charming artistic 
characters of the age in which he lived. The Church 
of Sta. Croce js justly considered one of the most stri- 
king creations of the Florentine Gothic. Begun in the year 
1294, we behold a master-piece of Architecture. Octa- 


° See p. 86, 87. 
The Workshop. 


| between 





OF STA. CROCE IN FLORENCE. 


gonal pillars, from which spring lofty pointed arches 
supporting the open timber work of the roof, divide 
the imposing interior into tree aisles. Leaning against 
one of the pillars of the south aisle, is the pulpit car- 
ved in white marble of Brato, the ground plan of which 
forms five sides of a regular octagon, at the corners of 
which six fluted columns are supported by an equal 
Relievi fill the area of the panels 
the the 


number of consoles. 


these columns; contraction of 


miuin 


body of the pulpit being affected by means of the con- 


soles, they gradually draw together towards their under 


part, to find their lowest point of support in a termi- 
nating octagonal bracket. 

This of the not without 
precedent. The pulpit of Sta. Maria Novella, one of the 
master-pieces of Maestro Lazzaro, and of somewhat earlier 


arrangement consoles is 


date, shows a similar arrangement which has therefore, 


not without reason perhaps, been considered the first 


step to the much grander work of Majano. <A. similar 
instance is to be seen in the carved wooden pulpit of 
Troyes, (1525) whence it may be inferred that these 


three works of Art, are, as it were, structural embodi- 


| ments of one and the same idea. 


What strikes our eyes most of all in the pulpit of 
Sta. Croce is the exuberant richness and elegance which 


| the artist displays in the decoration of the panels and 


| consoles. 


Neither here nor in the capitals of the six 
columns does the florid imagination of the Master allow 
the repetition of one single ornament, his inexhaustible 
genius embellishing them with rich and ever- varying 
forms of foliage, wreaths of flowers and fruits, and other 
decorative features. The panels, consoles and frieze 
under the crowning cornice, as also the escutcheon on 
the lower extremity of the pulpit, exhibit elegant orna- 
mentation on gold ground which, although no longer in 
all its pristine splendour, contributes considerably to the 
harmony of the whole. This profuse introduction of 
gold is common to many other contemporary monumental 
structures, carvings in marble and wood, and is a very 
effective enrichment; this is illustrated for instance by 
the panelling, pilasters, egg-mouldings and other orna- 
Zan 
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ments, in the sacristy of Sta. Croce and in the sepulchral 
monument of Marzuppini, by Desiderio da Settignano, 
where traces of former decorative painting may still be 
observed, 

The statuary enrichment of the pulpit consists prin- 
cipally in the above namend relievi, being representations 
from the history of the order of the Franciscans to which 
the Church of Sta. Croce belongs. 

The subjects are 

1. Pope Honorius confirming the rules of the order 
of St. Francesco of Assisi. 

2. The Saint passing unharmed through the fire 
before the Sultan. 

5. The sacred wounds appearing to him. 

1. The death of the Saint, and 
5. Martyrdom of five Franciscan monks in Mauri- 
tania. * 

The rvelievi, exhibiting almost throughout the hap- 
piest compositions , full of beautifully conceived ideas, 
are real gems of this period of Art; treated in_ the 
they 

Rich landscape or architectural back- 


noblest style, are of a remarkable delicacy and 


artistic tinish. 


vrounds, although sometimes on the very verge of the 
still the 


of the relievo, complete these panel decorations, 


laws 
The 


figures stand out in great boldness, the treatment of 


picturesque, strictly within conventional 


details. as well as the arrangement of the whole, remin- 
the of Ghiberti.  Be- 


tween the consoles are five niches of red marble; each 


ding us strongly of hest works 
holding a statuette which, in spite of the small scale, 
rank, in conception and execution, with the finest crea- 
tions of that time, the choicest relics of a glorious and 
Art. The Maith, 


Charity, ** Fortitude, and Justice, furnish the subjects 


flourishing heavenly virtues, Hope, 
of these charming representations, 

Altogether this work of Art conveys the impression 
of the most pertect harmony and repose extending to 
the smallest details; it fascinates the eye by the exqui- 
site finish of art-workmanship and composition, by the 
richness of imagination which it displays, and forms a 
highly successful artistic creation hardly to be surpassed. 

The ascent to the pulpit is by a flight of steps, 
hidden in the pillar, and therefore, quite subordinate, 
shut by interesting on account of 


and a door highly 


its exquisite marqueterie, or (farsia, This mtarsia, or 
decoration of wood panelling with inlays of different colo- 
the 
architectural designs, attained its highest perfection at 
the 


red wood, for most part representing perspective 


time of Benedetto at Florence where it was much 


The relievi 1, 


i Represented in our drawing 


2 and 4, are represented in our drawing, p. 87. 


practised. The pulpit door of Sta. Croce illustrates 


typical specimen of this artistic branch. Semi-circular 
in its upper part, it is framed by delicate jamb moul- 
dings of white marble, and divided by several stripes 
into two compartments, the upper one showing the mono- 
gram V.H.S. (in hoe signo vinces) surrounded by rays, 
the lower one an escutcheon similar to that on the pulpit, 
and encircled by beautifully conventionalized rose-orna- 
ments. The whole door is of exquisite elegance and 
precision of workmanship. 

The pulpit was erected under the auspices of the 
Florentine citizen Pietro Mellini, whose bust, executed by 
Majano himself, we find in the Ufficy Gallery. Vasari speaks 
of the great fears which were entertained at the time. 
on account of the piercing necessary for the introduction 
of the staircase. By this weakening of the pillar, danger 
was strongly apprehended for the vaulting which it sup- 
ports; Mellini however gave security for any eventual 
damage to the building which might ensue, and Majano 
strengthened the pillar by cramp-irons in such a way 
that its solidity was not impaired. 

Benedetto di Nardi da Majano, the second son of 
a stone mason of Majano near Florence, was born 1444. 
While still a youth he assisted his elder brother CGui- 
liano in his artistic sphere; marqueterie and marble sculp- 
ture being the branches he chiefly practised. Vasari 
gives the highest praise to the perfection our master 
achieved in these works of Art, and especially: mentions 
a marqueterie chest of remarkable beauty, executed for 
king Mathias Corvinus by Majano, who brought it him- 
self to Hungary and placed it there. On his return to 
I'lorence, he occupied himself with marble sculpture, 
and to his hand it is that we owe the Porta dei Gigli 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, and the sepulchral monument 
of Filippo Strozzi, in the Church of Sta. Maria Novella, 
showing the most exquisite enrichment in the statuary 
adornment. Vasari, in enumerating many other of his 
works, omits one, the tomb of S. Bartolo in San Agos- 
tino at S. Gemignano, which on this account we men- 
tion here, 

Although Majano was less productive in architec- 
which 
For to 
him we are indebted for the prototype of Florentine 


Palace architecture, the Palazzo Strozzi; a work marking 


ture, he attained high perfection in this art in 
he may vie with the best of his contempories. 


an era in Art and being a typical illustration of the style 
of his century, which bears testimony to the superior 
artistic genius and the extraordinary talent of a man 
whose influence on early Italian Renaissance was most 
powerful and vast in extent and importance; an it- 
fluence such as only highly intellectual and master minds 


are able to exercise over the tendencies of their time. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 2. 
No. 1. Modern French Renaissance; Capital of the Composite or Roman Order from the Louvre: Paris, 
2. Romanesque Style; Ornamented Tympanum from doorway of St. Michael’s Church; Hall (Wurtemberg). Width of doorway 
1, 75™. in clear. 
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No. 3. Mosaie from Monreale Cathedral, near Palermo (1174—1186). 


This example of glass mosaic (see p. 52 ante) shows different colors; viz., black and white as indicated in our drawing, the dotted 


parts being gold, the horizontal shading representing the vermillion ground. 


No. 4. Early Gothic; Portion of Cornice from Laon Cathedral; (height of cornice 45 centim.). 
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No. 5 


Paris. 


curved pediments of main facade of New Opera House; 


surmounting the 


Gilt Cast-ipon Ornament. 


Modern French: 


5 


No 


Architect. 


Ch. Garnier. 


M. 
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No. 10. 


Nos. 6—12. Details of Pulpit No. 13; Church of Sta. Croce, Florence. 
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No. 13, Pulpit of the Church of Sta. Croce, Florence, by Benedetto da Majano. For the description of this beautiful specimen of 
Italian Renaissance see pag. 81; for further details Nos. 4 and 5 of Supplement, Part 5. 
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Nos. 14 and 15. sta 


The centre division of upper part fitted with bookshelves, lined with gree! 


Nos. 14 and 15. Modern Ebony Book-case, with Cabinet. 
C. 


cloth, and enclosed by double doors, filled in with glass, on each side compartments with panelled doors for instruments, stationery, et 
the lower part with pedestals, enclosed by panelled doors, for music etc., and set of drawers in centre, for drawings, prints and 
photographs; the mouldings and ornaments throughout richly carved, fillets, flutings of columns, knobs etc., being highly polished The 
bronze bust, surmounting the upper part, may be suppressed, if a simplified treatment is preferred; in which case the ornamental 
panels, mouldings, and other decorative devices are left plain, Nos. 1 and 2 of Supplement giving the necessary full-size drawing’. 
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No. 16. 
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the decorative coloring chiefly white 
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No. 19. 


No. 19. Marble Chimney-piece; the hack of plate glass in a richly moulded frame, with portion of ornamental panels and other 
drawing-room decoration. For details see Nos. 6 and 7 of Supplement. 
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No. 27. No. 2 


Nos. 20—27. Specimens of Crystal Glass, for table and toilet use; cut, engraved, or gilt with designs in Greek style, comprising: 
A 5 ’ a S ie 
Nos. 20 and 21 tea and sugar vases: No. 22 decanter; Nos. 23 and 24 lids belonging to Nos. 21 and 20. No. 25 beer-glass; 


Nos, 26 and 27 water carafe and tumbler for toilet use. 
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No, 28. (irisaille Window, from the Church of St. Martin d’Ainay, Lyons. M. Questel, Architect, Versailles, 
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i Nos, 31—41. 
1 ie 


No. 30. Wrought lron Enclosure of Tomb, from the Jerusalem Cemetery, Berlin. M. B. Kolscher, Architect. 


Nos. 31—41. Specimens of Modern Jewellery; brooches, bracelet, ear-pendants, and rings. 





VARIOUS. 


Marezzo Marble. 


named as above, and intended for in- 


been introduced by M ssrs. Cox and Wood, 
street, London, of which the Art-Journal reports 


pecimens we have seen bear a polish equal to 


marble, and in color and vein the imitations are 


Lhe difference, for instance, between antique and modern 


Howh bb the manulacture ; and on placing a piece ol 


marble by the side of the imitation, the tint is touund to be iden- 


tal; the character of the veining being rendered exactly, insomuch 


that the difference between the materials can be determined only 


by examination, A new method of imitating colored stone 1s at 


One ugyestive of the old resource scagliola; the application 


however of «marezzo marble» is much more extensive than that 


of scaghola. ‘There are, for example certain stones which cannot 


be imitated in scaghola, but these can be represented in this 


material, In polish and appearance it is superior to scagliola, and 


is suid to be harder than marble. These are valuable properties, 


but there are One or two qucstions which, although vulgar enough, 


Will affect the popularity of the invention, One is that of price, 


Which is understood to be extremely moderate — that is, Conside- 


rably under the cost of scayghola. ‘Lhe base of the latter 1s, we 


believe, plaster of paris, but that of «marezzo mnarble» is cement. 


The manufacture of the material in the form of slabs is ex- 


tremely simple, Ihe veiming of the stone intended to be represent d 


is carefully copied on a sheet of glass, and of course dried. Un 


this prepared surluce 1s poured the cement, colored to the tint 


required: and the whole, when dry, is removed from the glass, 


and polished in the usual way, ‘Lhe markings are nabodied with 


sume solidity, lor if the surlace ts chipped they are still apparent 


in the substance of the material. 


Phe objects formed by the manufacture are chimney-pieces, 


pilasters, Columns, pedestais, consoles, skirtings, mouldings ete., 


sume of which, it will be understood, will require moulds adapted 


especially to th forms required, Lhe imitations which we have 


had an opportunity of examiming are those of Egyptian green, lrish 
yreeh, 


berl verl, Jaune fleuri, and Griolte a very peculiar pro- 


duction, and so highly crystallised that the substance of the stone 


appears to be seen through glass, ‘Lhe polish that the material 


are assured pt rinanent; it haus been subj cted to the 
of gas, but has not yielded even to this severe trial. 
W hen 
is Considered in the form of pedestals and cornices, we are led 
suppuse 
Sl y ul 


Lhe muterial seems usceptible of any variety ol uesiph. 


ils appearance im other moulded forms, to the diver- 


Which there is no limit, Phe slabs can be prepared lor 


fucing Walls im the same manner as marble is employed; but here 


ugai presents itself the question of cust, which we are assured 


would be less than that of scagliola, with the advantages of superior 


durability and surface. ‘This opens at once a wide field tor the 


application of the material to the ornamentation of public buil- 


dings and private dwellings. Being producible in all colors and 


taunts, it might be made to harmonise with any draperies, either 


as panels, or as the bordering of panels, to be tilled with designs, 
ligures, or flowers, in flat color, Being a very recent invention, 1t 
Lhe 


papers now employed tor covering the walls of rooms would, in 


is scarcely yet known sutliciently to have been much used, 
their variety aud clegance of design, seem to leave nothing to be 
desired; but they cannot be employed for public buildings, and 
iL as to these that the manulacture will perhaps be first applied, 
The entrance to the house of the Sucicty of Arts in the Adelphi 
has been recently decorated on this principle, and there a more 
perfect Judgment of its effect can be tormed than from seeing it 
in Iraginents, although bever Was marble unitated with such deli- 
cacy of color and perfection of marking as are presented in these 
specimens. Lunde: any circumstances, this ornamental product cannot 


but prove of value, ZOATIS 
( ‘Sd 
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Lamp Chimneys. 


Every person who has had any experience with lamp chimneys 
is aware of the seemingly singular want of uniformity in the length 
of time they will stand use. Some will last for months, while 
others, apparently sound and good, will break after a short use, 
without any apparent cause. ‘The great cause of their being brittle 
and breaking so easily les in the material they are made from, 
There is «shoddy» in glass as well as in cloth. Cheapness being 
the order of the day, a great many manufacturers make chimneys 
from silicate of lime instead of silicate of lead. The glass made 
from the silicate of lime has about the following proportions: Sand, 
100; soda, 45; lime, 20 to 25; nitre, 7 to 10. Lime being a non 
conductor of heat, the chimney will not bear the expansion caused 
by the heat; and, if by gradual heating, the chimney does not 
break on the lamp, a few times heating makes it so brittle that 
it breaks with the least effort at cleaning it, no matter how: much 
The silicate of lead has about the following pro 
portions: Sand, 100; lead, 40 to 50; soda, 20 to 25; nitre, 10 to 


15; lead being very ductile and a good conductor of heat, @ 


care is used. 


chimney made from this formula will almost melt before it will 
the heath. The uninitiated may tell the difference of 
the chimneys made of these different qualities of glass by ringing 


crack with 
them; the fibration from the lead-glass chimney, has a sweet, 
bell-like sound, whilst the lime glass has a short harsh sound. The 
difference of the cost of manufacture is only, in material, about 
8d. per dozen. Another point is in annealing; chimneys, as 4 
general rule, are not annealed, Under a powerful microscope the 
difference can be seen in the glass; the particles in the annealed 
glass lie close and compact, while the unannealed seem ready to 


diverge. “American Inventor.” 


Varnish for lronwork, 

Dr. Lange describes in Dingler’s Journal a method of prodi 
He distils gas tar 
He then 


stops the distillation, and dissolves the residual pitch either i 


cing an excellent black varnish for ironwork. 


until nearly all the volatile products are got rid of. 


the havier oils, or, if a very quickly drying varnish is required, 
in the light oils or naphta. ‘his varnish is, of course, the om 
ginal tar minus the ammonia, water, carbolic acid, and othet 
things which give it its disagreeable odour, and make it so long 


in drying. 


Strong and durable metallic Cement. 


A very strong and durable metallic cement is formed wheal 
a mixture of equal parts of oxide of zink, sulphate of lead, pet 
oxide of manganese, and oxide of iron is made into a paste 0 


proper consistence with boiled linseed oil, 


Brass pickle. 

According to Dr. Hiller the brewnish red color often ob 
tained when brass work is pickled on the usual mixture of acid 
may be avoided by making use of a mixture of equal parts @ 
commercial nitric and sulphuric acids. Articles dipped in hi 
mixture and then well rinsed in cold water have a very beaut 


dead yellow color. The Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Preservative against Rust for Iron and Steel, 


A very effective means of preserving the iron of commen 
irom rust is said to be obtained by a slightly heated solution @ 
The metal 


and somews 


white wax in oil of turpentine in equal weights. 
brushed over with the mixture, and then rubbed 
polished with a piece of dry linen. 
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